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After the war, unemployment is likely to increase. The
work of new production will be put into operation only
gradually; there will be every inducement to economise
the use of labour as far as possible; wages during the
depression will most probably fall; there will be disaffec-
tion in the ranks of the trade unionists; the possible con-
solidation of industries into the hands of fewer employers
will increase the strength of the masters; the funds of the
trade unions will be depleted by the heavy strain on their
resources, and subject to a further drain after the war.
The outlook of the trade union movement is, therefore, far
from bright. It will be generally agreed that the bankruptcy
or serious impoverishment of the unions of this country
would be nothing less than a national disaster ; but unless
action of some kind is taken, they will become greatly
weakened and almost impotent, and one great bulwark
against unjust encroachments upon the rights of labour
will be removed.
It is not improbable, however, that the community will
indirectly assist the trade unions by the steps taken to
mitigate the evils which the war will leave in its train.
The army instead of being immediately disbanded may be
gradually dismissed over a period of, say, five years; the
widows and dependants of soldiers and sailors, and those
who have returned maimed and crippled from the war, may
be adequately provided for, and, together with children of
twelve and thirteen, kept oS the labour market; the larger
schemes of the Development Commission may be put into
operation; the legal minimum wage may be extended to
all low-paid trades. In these and other ways the com-
munity may deal comprehensively with the problems it
has to face. The difficulties of the aftermath period will
call for both clear-sighted action and public spirit; and if